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SOME NOTES ON ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ARCHEOLOGY 

By CHARLES PEABODY 

The inverse of a genealogical tree is or would be interesting ; a 
single ancestral pair increases and multiplies, as is said, like a green 
bay tree, but one may also gather together from the various 
branches ; our green bay tree may concentrate its laurel crowns 
from branch and tip upon the trunk. If from the Greek unique 
science of <pdooo<pia have sprung all sciences and all arts, until their 
name is legion and their titles sometimes limited to the understand- 
ing of one man, there is yet a centripetal force urging the massing 
and arranging of many under one umbrageous whole — Anthro- 
pology. It is of this rapprochement, partly artificial, partly natural, 
of certain sciences and arts that a word of explanation may be fitting 
and seasonable. 

Anthropology and archeology are sciences ; they are not arts : 
to correlate the facts set forth by them, to draw inferences and estab- 
lish other facts, is an art, yet one may be a capital anthropologist or 
archeologist and no artist at all ; one may write a Teutonic Ph.D. 
thesis brim full of facts and be quite unable to make these facts tell 
their story. It is well not to confuse the subject-matter with the 
study of it. Archeology studies art ; not, therefore, is it an art. 

Considering for a moment anthropology and archeology as kin- 
dred or step-kindred sciences, it will be interesting to make a sort 
of parallel column record. It may be understood that a certain gulf 
has existed between the anthropologists and the archeologists, 
especially the classical archeologists, of America. Some reasons 
for this unhappy chasm will appear during the discussion. 

It is well for gods and men to define terms. Hence Anthropology 
wishes, cries for definition ; our inverted figure of the green bay 
tree's trunk sheltering the branches thereof now becomes pertinent. 
One may define anthropology axiomatically as a whole in terms of 
its parts. In order to do this properly it is well to hie one to au- 
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thority and to quote him. 1 "Anthropology is in fact a group of 
sciences. There is . . . physical anthropology . . . including an- 
thropometry and craniology, and mainly based upon anatomy and 
physiology [somatology in other words]. There is comparative 
anthropology, which deals with the zoological position of mankind. 
There is prehistoric archaeology, which . . . has to seek the aid of 
the geologist and the metallurgist. There is psychology, which com- 
prehends the whole operations of [the] mental faculties. There is 
linguistics, which traces the history of human language. [I need 
not refer here to special philology, epigraphy, paleography, and 
phonetics.] There is folk-lore, which investigates man's traditions, 
customs, and beliefs [of course demonology and mythology]- 
There are ethnography, which describes the races of mankind and 
ethnology which differentiates between them, both closely connected 
with geographical science. There is sociology, which applies the 
learning accumulated in all the other branches of anthropology to 
man's relation to his fellows, and requires the cooperation of the 
statistician and the economist." 

To define archeology, one may turn to the title-page of the first 
number 2 of the American Journal of Archeology ; we find this su- 
perscription directly followed by the words, " For the study of the 
Monuments of Antiquity and of the Middle Ages." The contrast 
is striking and instructive. Men who were accustomed to minute 
and painstaking effort directed with convergent force toward the 
elucidation of some one circumscribed field of study, toward the 
driving of the drill-point of research one millimeter deeper into the 
rock of the ancient unknown, men who had been thus for years 
delving and probing under the definite aegis of archeology, bounded 
by but not identified with philology and history — such men were 
hardly ready to sink the individuality of themselves and their sci- 
ence in this new, swelling, indiscriminate tide of anthropology. 

On the other hand, the young, constructive, synthetic scholar 
says (again with Brabrook), " the grandeur and comprehensiveness 



1 See address of E. W. Brabrook, Pres. Sec. Anthropology, Rep. Sixty-eighth Meeting 
Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1898, p. 999-1010, London, 1899 ; also in Smithsonian Report, 
1898, p. 621 ff, 1899. 

*Vol. I., no. 1, Jan., 1885. 
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of the subject are among its attractions. The old saying, ' I am a 
man, and therefore I think nothing human to be foreign to me,' 
expresses the ground upon which the anthropological sciences 
claim from us a special attention." He feels hampered, harnessed, 
and harassed in the fetters of one single digging, in the clutches of 
one single science. To hook out a fact and hang it on the line to 
dry, and then allow others to coordinate it with its fellows, seems old 
fogy and stupid when wide realms of research and comparison lie 
open ; in these we may work not only with the spade, but with the 
plough, the harrow, the reaper, and the winnowing machine. 

The cumbersomeness of a definition of anthropology such as that 
in the nut-shell given above has been felt, and Professor Putnam, in 
consonance with his own simplicity, prefers " Man and his Works." 
While easier to handle and less subject to scoffing from those who 
are not " -ologiolators," it is yet too comprehensive, and the ad- 
herents of the older smaller but respectable sciences may retort that 
we can do away with all other names by inventing one new one — 
and using three only — making all knowledge and activities, natural 
and supernatural, come under Theology, Anthropology, and Prag- 
matology. The name is or is not an asset to anthropologists ac- 
cording to their constructive or dispersive point of view, but it was 
not calculated to win the affections of those whom it proposed to 
swallow up. For at the time when this capacious science arose> 
Archeology laid hold of the skirts of Literature ; while distinct from 
the printed word, it yet was its handmaiden. The illustrating of 
Greek and Latin texts, the unearthing of the steps up which the 
Panathenaic Procession took its way, the study of that romantic pro- 
cession itself in the marbles of the Parthenon ; still more, the cor- 
roboration and strengthening of biblical positions through biblical 
and oriental substrata — all this tended toward the recognition of 
archeology as an art to be wielded by artists, literary, dialectic, or 
homiletic. 

Anthropology might well be a bugaboo to frighten such. At 
the very beginning arises the sublime Boucher de Perthes ; J hear 
him bring constructive reasoning and sound science into his arche- 



1 Cf. A. Thieullen, Hommage A Boucher de Perthes, Paris, 1904, pp. 21 ff. 
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ology : " La premiere chose a faire, avant la discussion theorique, 
ecrivait-il, c'est d'en venir a une verification materielle. Malheu- 
reusement, c'est ce qu'on ne fait presque jamais, et Ton prefere 
ecrire pendant huit jours pour demontrer qu'une chose ne peut pas 
etre, que d'employer une heure a se convaincre qu'elle est. . . . 
Les hommes pratiques ... en avaient peur, ils craignaient de se 
rendre complices de se qu'ils appelaient une heresie." 

Then we have that most upsetting of beasts, the Pithecanthropus 
erectus — evolution and its train. Again hark the sound of crim- 
inal anthropology ; listen to Topinard's invitation to the columns 
of the Revue d 'Anthropologic : l "Nous accueillerons avec plaisir 
dans les colonnes de cette Revue les communications . . . ayant 
trait, non a la science toute entiere de la criminalite . . . mais a la 
partie . . . qui traite des types de criminels, si types il y a . . . ; 
surtout lorsque seront mises en usages les methodes descriptives et 
anthropometriques precises ... les methodes rigoureuses d' ana- 
lyse et de synthese que cette Revue preconise." This suggests 
association with the Bertillon system of measurements, whereby one 
may be literally hung up by the thumb ; handwriting experts and 
all their successes and failures. Under the same broad double or 
rather hierarchical wings may be grouped the following unified 
subjects : A fiercely scientific article on the inoffensive pretzel ; 3 
such a title as " Das Fehlergesetz und seine Verallgemeinerungen 
durch Fechner und Pearson in ihrer Tragweite fur Anthropologic " ; 3 
"Craniologie pathologique de monstre exencephalien " ; 4 " Climat 
de l'epoque quaternaire " ; * "A Mazahua catechism in Testera- 
Amerind hieroglyphics." 6 

To offset all this, the anthropologists, accustomed to gamboling 
lamb-like among pastures with no wire fences, shy at the narrow 
critical work of the old school of archeologists. The ditty the 
American students used to sing about Dorpfeld, the greatest of 



" Cf. Revue d' Anthropologic, 1887, p. 690. 

*Cf. M. Hofler, Bretzelgeback, Archiv f. Anthropologic, n. f., in (xxxi), 2, pp. 
94 ff. 

»Cf. Ranke and Greiner, Archiv f. Anthropologic, n. f., II (xxx), 1904, pp. 295 ff. 
* M. Giraldes, Bull. Society d' Anthropologic de Paris, 2" ser., 7, 1872, p. 648. 
*Cf. G. de Mortillet, ibid., 1874, p. 391. 
«Cf. N. Le6n, American Anthropologist, n. s., II, p. 722 ff., 1900. 
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classical archeologists, illustrates this. The tune of Jonah and the 
whale fitted well the line, " Dorpfeld and the Riegellocher." This 
sobriquet came from the anxious care with which Dorpfeld bases 
his reconstructions of both archeology and monuments on bolt- 
holes, foot-marks, and other minutest details. So too the exhaustion 
of all the methods, the invocation of the whole " barbara celarent " 
quatrain to determine the exact polygonal requirements of the Greek 
chlamys, seem to some to resemble the travail preceding the birth 
of a mouse. They may say with some reason, " Why such Sturm 
und Drang to secure metriculous accuracy when you can't even spell 
your own name ? " We find " archaiology " (Grieb's English-Ger- 
man Dictionary), " archaeology," and " archeology " ; we find the 
diphthong <z and the two letters separate, and vigorous defenders of 
idiosyncratic spellings. 

The anthropologists perhaps may look upon the cut-and-dried 
methods and dry-as-dust results with some contempt and deplore 
the extent to which German pedagogism may go. They point with 
some humor to the little torso in the Acropolis museum to which 
a head was added after careful study of the appropriate measure- 
ments of each, but which later was rudely decapitated and provided 
with a second head ; this proved its appropriateness by quite upset- 
ting the previous measurements. 

The scope then, the methods, and the results, were such that 
at the beginning, in this country at any rate, Archeology could say 
of Anthropology that it was a sort of composite photograph, an 
impressionistic congeries of everything and everybody, loose and 
scattered application. Anthropology could say of Archeology that 
it was shackled to tradition, literature, and Teutonism ; that it piled 
up solid grains of sand with little care as to the form or constancy 
which the heap assumed. The gulf thus created had yet features 
that caused it to yawn further. There is a certain jealousy between 
Art and Science. Here we shift our ground and the distrust of 
Anthropology and Archeology, one for the other, is quite the in- 
verse of what we have just heard. 

Classical archeology is a science dealing largely with the fine 
arts ; no one should attempt Greek criticism save him who under- 
stands the Greeks, and the Greeks were artists. Outside of epig- 
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raphy and topography, classical archeologists concern themselves 
mostly with architecture and sculpture. The man who scans the 
Riegellocher, no matter what else he forgets, ought never to forget 
that every discovery is a stone in a structure of which beauty is the 
inspiration — beauty, expressed as well as the artist inspired by 
beauty could express it. Every thesis written on a pair of broken 
stones should point by synecdoche to a whole of beautiful comple- 
tion, a sum total of line, form, and proportion Hellenic in magnifi- 
cence, or should point by metonymy to a certain stage in the 
progress of the expression of the beautiful among the Greeks. The 
pride of the broader minded archeologist, especially now-a-days, is 
that in sculpture, painting, numismatics, gems, basilicas, cathedrals, 
what you please, the terminus ad quern and a quo is beauty and the 
expression of the ideas of beauty. 

Enters Anthropology, claiming authority over all human activ- 
ities, threatening to absorb the beautiful in comparative statements 
of ethnological religions and conceptions, to drag the Hermes of 
Praxiteles into the net of dolichocephaly and the Aphrodite of Melos 
into an anti-corset hygienic diatribe — what wonder archeology 
balks ! Even the pure archeology of the new world is slurred as 
ugly and grotesque ; the canon of Polycleitus would flee to his 
Argive mountains at sight of a stela from Quirigua, and the grapes 
that Zeuxis painted turn to sour wine at sight of a Southwestern 
sand picture. 

Between the upper and nether millstones of classical archeology 
and ethnology, pure archeology in this country has but a limited 
region of activity. So much is unknown, enigmatic — "problemat- 
ical", as Professor Holmes puts it — that ethnology rather lets it 
slip, and the majority of scholars flock to the living tribes, avoiding 
a science whose end seems to be a description of itself and its defi- 
nitions to be in terms of the defined. Not content with the chasm 
thus separating the sciences, the personal equation takes a hand. 
There is the eternal revolt of the young against the old, the Ibsens, 
the DTndys, the Rodins, versus Shakespeare, Beethoven, and — 
shall we say — Jean Goujon? Nothing so fascinatingly com- 
pelling to conservatism as Hellenic study ; nothing more re- 
pelling to the explorer than the everlasting harking back to the 
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Greeks ; the very name Classics invokes a gesture of disdain. 
"Out upon them!" "Away with them!" is hurled from high 
pedagogic seats, and Greek and Latin are invited to talk modern or 
give place to the twentieth century — a century smacking more of 
the twenty-first than of the nineteenth. 

The power of advance creates a language — Volapiik — Espe- 
ranto — this latter a utilitarian exemplification of the survival of the 
fittest — loves experiment and cares not for failure ; all failures are 
but experiments and successes by exclusion. The universal lan- 
guage does not, like Islam, slay all the unconverted, so the inter- 
vening years must needs be given a linguistic stepping stone, hence 
the anthropological terms which follow : Mentation, pentalogic, 
seriated (p. p.) nephelonomy, geonomy, chemology, andrology, 
demology, and the sciences (not altogether new) that deal with the 
pleasures, welfare, morality, expression, and opinion concomitant in 
every human act, namely : esthetology, technology, sociology, 
philology, and sophiology. Besides this nomenclature, for which 
we may hold as responsible or congratulate as having put into 
being the late J. W. Powell, we have less well-established names. 

" Amerind " and " Amerindian " made a brave fight and are 
not quite dead yet; " nomenology," suggested by Hill-Tout, and 
" bicaves," suggested by Moorehead, have their accolade to win, 
while " artifacts " (or " artefacts ") bids fair to live because of a cry- 
ing need for it. But all these are horrors to the conservative. The 
modern Schmidt on Hesychius feels stunned by such words and 
spellings, and shouts " proctd profani" ; wrapping himself in a 
bomb-proof of ancient philology warranted to blunt the fiercest 
propaganda. 

The older archeology and the newer anthropology, then, from 
scope, methods, material, purposes, ideals, age, and experience, show 
little likelihood of developing a cohesion that will cause them to 
dwell together as sisters, if not in unity, at least in amity. Yet both 
are here to stay, both are domiciled at Harvard, both point to a 
museum — Fogg or Peabody, with pride in the interior and tirade 
against the exterior. 

Classical and American archeology after all deal, both, with 
works of art ; discuss, both of them, the progress of artistic en- 
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deavor among more or less primitive peoples ; and both sciences 
try to run the probe as far back as may be. While Palestine, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome on the one hand were working 
ever backward, while the United States on the other was beginning 
to present its problems of Calaveras county, of Little Falls and of 
Trenton, other countries too were digging. England and France in 
caves and river-drift, Germany and Austria in Hallstatt and else- 
where, Denmark in peat-bogs and kitchen-middens, Switzerland and 
Italy in lake and bog dwellings, were stirring up problems and spec- 
imens, presenting these to museums and those to curators, and 
waiting for Archeology as a whole to take all together, classify, 
arrange, and deduce. Whether or no, willy or nilly, Archeology 
then had to answer, and letting go the leading-strings of History, 
stood on her own feet and boldly embraced the prehistoric. It is 
the " prehistoric " that names the keystone which will hold the arch 
that is going to bridge over the gap between old and new, East and 
West. When Schliemann found his nine superimposed cities and 
Dorpfeld relegated the majority of these to a time anterior to Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, the touchstone of archeological community of 
interest was found. There were two stones or stone implements in 
juxtaposition in Egypt. Both man has wrought. One can be his- 
torically given an age of 5,000 years, and shows practically no 
weathering ; the other shows complete weathering. The com- 
parison attests in a word the dignity of prehistoric archeology. 
Leaving History, then, Archeology joins schools and countries by 
speaking in other terms ; dates have less meaning than sequences, 
and Archeology dares put on the same plane of comparison the 
stone age of Greece, which may have ended at the second mil- 
lenium, B. C, and the stone age of Massachusetts, which lasted 
till the Pilgrim Fathers came. The bronzes of the Mycenaean 
epoch may fearlessly be placed alongside those of Hallstatt, and 
series of vases may be made and compared whether from northern 
Mississippi, Etruria, or Crete. 

The dependence of history on archeology instead of archeology 
on history may well be illustrated. All history must have a sub- 
stratum of some sort to build on ; traditional it may be, but better 
it is that it be composed of facts. To Archeology — yes, and to 
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Anthropology — History turns for her starting points. It will not 
be amiss to give some examples showing where a series from the 
prehistoric to the historic has been established. In Egypt again 
whole sequences of objects ranging from prehistoric into the historic 
have been made. Flinders-Petrie says : ' 

"Thus this chaos of over 900 types of pottery, hundreds of stone 
vases, weapons and tools of flint and of copper, ivory work and beads, 
extending over many centuries, perhaps one or two thousand years, has 
now been reduced ... to an orderly series, in which we can not only 
state exactly the relative order of the objects, but also the degree of uncer- 
tainty and the extent of range which belong to each object. We have 
here a new and exact method for dealing with all those vague ages, as yet 
unfathomed, and for extracting all that is possible about their history. 
Prehistoric archaeology has made another step toward becoming an exact 
science. And now the responsibility of those who excavate is tenfold in- 
creased, as the extent of their care and exactitude will more than ever 
restore or ruin the history of the past. ' ' 

Again, 2 the same author illustrates prehistoric specimens of stone 
from Egypt whose uses are unknown, and for which he wishes 
an analogy or explanation ; the former at any rate may be given 
him in some of the shield-shaped " gorgets " that compose one class 
of the so-called " ceremonials " of the American Indians or mound- 
builders, provided they were different. While the explanation is 
still far to seek, it is not quite so far, for, granted one party to an 
analogy made clear, the other at once receives additional light. 

To continue with Egypt. The important excavations of Dr 
Reisner and Dr Lythgoe formed more than one archeological series 
reaching backward into prehistoric times, and it must be remem- 
bered that that means somewhere in the fourth millenium, B. C. 
Flint-working camps of the prehistoric period and subsequent 
quarries of the Ptolemaic and Roman times were explored. This 
makes the sequence of the marble quarries on Pentelicon from Par- 
thenon to Hotel Grande Bretagne, seem short, even curt. 

There has been much discussion of the Pelasgian question and 
the Etruscan question. On the former one may quote rising eleven 



1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxix, n. s., 2, 300. 
i Man, 1902, pi. B. 
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diverging theories, and on the latter still more. History and tradi- 
tion are nearly forced to give up the problem. Archeology and 
Anthropology, however, are not ready to give it up, and Sergi has 
at any rate posed a good working theory for the Etruscans. He 
assumes, 1st, for paleolithic and neolithic Italy a homogeneous 
Mediterranean occupancy, dolichocephalic with the custom of bur- 
ial ; 2d, for neolithic and aeneolithic Italy an intrusion of a brachy- 
cephalic race with the custom of incineration ; and 3d, that late in 
the eighth century the Etruscans appear to be an intermingling. His 
theory of the homogeneous Mediterranean race is very good as a 
working hypothesis, and if we can find a solution and make it 
answer the questions, it should be considered a good Q. E. D. 

Perhaps the most dramatic case of bridging over the gap between 
the old archeology, which dealt with late remains, and the new 
archeology, which deals with old remains, is that undertaken by 
Miss Harriet A. Boyd. After studying during the winter of 1 896- 
97 at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Miss Boyd 
served with distinction as a nurse in the Greek army during the un- 
fortunate war with Turkey. After the conclusion of the war, anx- 
ious to enter the Cretan archeological field on her own account, she 
received financial assistance from various colleges and universities in 
America, and instituted excavations at Kavousi and Gournia near the 
eastern end of the island. During the progress of her explorations 
she discovered remains representing periods of occupancy ranging 
from modern times well back into the prehistoric ages. Among 
these are the periods of Turkish, Venetian, Greco-Roman, and 
Mycenaean occupancy. Her discoveries were pushed so far with 
the comparatively unknown prehistoric times that she deemed it 
necessary to return and study in the Department of Anthropology 
of Harvard University. She felt that anthropology was perhaps the 
science most competent to deal with epochs which have not the 
assistance of history, traditions, and inscriptions for their elucidation. 
Miss Boyd, by her own homogeneous work, as it were, thus took 
part in bridging the gap between classical archeology and anthro- 
pology. 

The proof of interest lies in publication. The Archaeological 
Institute of America publishes the American Journal of Archceology, 
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and various and sundry long-named anthropological associations 
the American Anthropologist. The Journal has been overwhelm- 
ingly classical in its table of contents, the Anthropologist most pre- 
ponderantly non-classical. 

The classical side were rather beforehand in courteous overtures, 
and their board of editors has held and again holds now a repre- 
resentative of American archeology ; the officers of the Institute 
are urgent for American material, the Society supports a fellowship 
in American archeology, and one of the last societies to be affiliated 
with the Institute is the Southwest Society of Los Angeles, with the 
highly original Charles F. Lummis as its particular inspiration. 
More than this, the American Anthropological Association last year 
received an invitation to join the Institute and the Philological 
Association — note the latter — in their annual meeting at Ithaca. 
The bidding was accepted, and the interesting sight was presented 
of men whose supreme interests had been bound up with the cranial 
index, or whose comparative powers had been taxed to determine 
whether the raven or the coyote was more potent for evil, listening 
to an esoteric discourse on conservatism in Greek literature and life, 
and on the polygonal qualities of the erstwhile church of SS. Ser- 
gius and Bacchus in Constantinople. While, therefore, classical 
learning now respects and appeals to anthropology and prehistoric 
archeology, the latter have much to learn from their elder sister. 
Vice-president Boas, of the Anthropological Association, returned 
the classical compliment at Ithaca in emphasizing the need of philo- 
logical study and erudition in ethnology. " Who," he said, " would 
study the Greeks, not knowing Greek?" "Who," said he, 
"should study the Indian, not knowing Indian ? " 

Of dry-as-dust Teutonic method archeologists in America must 
drink their fill. The day is, we hope, happily passed when speci- 
mens are dug up and sold, with no care in description, no concern 
for their environment. Mounds are made for something more than 
scratching or even trenching ; there are men who can turn over and 
replace a whole mound and find nothing, yet be content with results 
of negative significance, or of purely structural importance. Men 
are happy to work in laboratories, examining specimens, measuring 
and comparing them ; are willing to publish their results, leaving it 
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to the next generation to say that two and two make four. It is 
the true scholar's greatest care that he say not 2 + 2 = 5. 

Accuracy, patience, and contentment we may learn from our 
older fellows in the field of archeology. Breadth of vision, bold- 
ness, and comprehensive synthesis the classical student may well 
take to himself when he knocks at the door of Anthropology to ask 
whence all these things be. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 



